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III. THE ROIE OP THE EffiCUTIVB DIHECTCE IN ABE EROGRBIS 

A. The role of ■teacher or educator, 

B. The role of planner, 
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determing project goals. 

B. Translating goals wid needs into specific objectives, 

C. Recruiting j selecting ^ and training staff, 
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F. Program dmpl^entation. 

Physical resotirces. 

Selection of methods^ techniquea, eontentj and material 

Specific techniques and materials for teaching reading 
and arithmetic. 

a) The Basal Reader Approach, 

Suggested Basal Reading Ifeterialsi ^aglish as 
a Secaid Language. 

b) The ajperience Approach. 

Suggested reading for teaching using this method. 

c) The R:'ogrammed Instruction Approach, 

Suggested pi’o^ajiBaed mat«*ials, 

d) The ''Pachaged Program*' approach, 

"Pachaged Program" materials. 
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e) Testing- 

Standardized Silent Reading Tests. 

f) Informal ReadJjig Divent cries, 

g) Readability — 

4) Provision of instruction. 

5 ) Evaluation 

6) Prograin. loodifioation in accordance with evaluation results, 
7. GONCLtBION 
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DJTR.ODUCTIOM 



This book" iar- designed f co* licecutive Directors in Adult 
Basic Education — popularly knovm as AM), T'Jhile primarily aaned 
at those new to the ^citing and challenging ABE field, it is 
hoped that it wiH also provide ideas to sqjarienced dlreetors 
as well and that it wUl reinforce some of the sldHs and 
successfiil practices which they have alrea^ acquired. 



^HE SCOPE OF THE PROBLEM 



Although the United States is considered to be one of the 
most literate countries in the world, some 20 million American 
adults cannot effectively read or write. They are operating 
below the eighth grade level of proficiency and can therefore, 
be called "functionally illiterate," These are the so-called 
undereducated, disadvantaged, and alienated members of our 
society. They are usually unemployed or underemployed and are 
the first to be replaced by automation and technical advances. 
Generally speaking, they have the highest incidence of disease 
and poor health, the lowest level of nutrition, the largest 
families, and the lowest Incomes, Within this target audience 
of more than 20 million adults are some eight million below the 
fifth grade level (those who cannot read a newspaper with under- 
standing, or fill out an employment application form) and some 
three million who are totally illiterate— —who cannot read or 
write in any language. 

Many believe that the abilities acquired through a high 
school education represent the minimum level required to live 
effectively in today's society. If this is true, then the 
target audience for ABE is closer to 60 million — about one-half 
of our adult population! 

Illiteracy may be the greatest BOclo-economie challenge of 
our time. The future status of our society may well depend upon 
your success and the success of others like you who have the 
primary responsibility for planning and operating ABE programs. 

Much has been written about the magnitude of adult illiteracy 
in the United States in recent years, and you should be (or beeome) 
familiar with the major writings in this area, 12, 13, 22 

Suffice it to say that even with greatly expanded efforts, 
the area of ABE will continue to provide thousands of full-time 
career positions well into the foreseeable futures, 

THE ROLE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Jusft as the ABE teacher has primary responsibility for 
planniUr I organizing, implementing and evaluating clsssroom learnin 
experienc’es , the Executive Diracto’* has responsibility for planning 
erganirjing and evaluating the overall project. Although emphasxs 
is prijsarily on his administrative or managerial capacity , 

Executive Director must assume roles which are quit a 
instructional roles of the teacher. The following are 
which the Director and the instructional staff share 
sponsibillt lea : 



the 
similar to 
areas 
similar 



the 



in 
re — 
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1. Th e ro le of reaches or educaupr . ABE teachera ai’e 
responsible for arranging and producing effective 
learning es^eriences for their students. Directors 
are responsible for designing effective ia*e-service 
and in-service tralnii^ programs for the various 
mailers of the ja*oj©et staff — e,g,^ supwaisorsj 
counselors, teachers, teacher aides, secretarial 
clerical personnel, 'This does ncffc mean that it is 
necessary for the Scemi+ive Director to actually perform 
as an inscr actor towaa the stajf , Rather, he should 
provide a full program of training, utiliaing available 
resoitt'oes, services and materials. The anphasis here is 
on design and not on actiial instructional involvement. 



in addition, the administrator should initiate an 
informative program directed toward the various interest 
groups in the osnniunity. It should relate the purpos of 
ABE, the scope of the ^obl^, its financial reqiiirements, 
ccanmunity development projects, etc. 

The Direetor must also provide a program of leadership 
trainiiig for hla various board m^bera and advisory 
committee members if they are to perform as effectively 
as possible. By developing such a program the Director 
is actually performing a "tte> ,cher” role. However, unUlce 
the teacher, the Director should not participate as the 
leader. He must make use of subtle techniques in order 
to assist the various board and ccuarittee m^bers to 
develop their own leadership abilities. If a Director 
takes on a dcaninant leadership role, the development of 
leadership within the group itself may be stifled, nmking 
them too dependent upon the direction of the Director. 

It is neeepaary to rOTi^ber that the board ‘s primary 
responsibility is one of decision-making and that the 
Direetor must administer and carry out these decisions. 

In contrast to the ABE teacher who is usually limited 
to the classroOTi as a me^is fw organiaing learning, 
the Director is able to utilize a wide variety of 
educational methods including workshops, conferences, 
saninars, problem-oriented study ^oupe and the mass 
media (newspaper stories, radio and TV" programs, etc.) 



The ro le of planner . Just as good teach^’s invest 
considerable time in planning aotivitles, so do effective 
Ebcecutive Directors, High effective adult education 
administrators report that up to one— third of their time 
is givan to various planning activities. Ai*eas of 
responsibility which require considerable planning 
includes j«'ogreBi ^amotion and student recruitment, fiscal 
arraxiQ&iiBiAm 3 material and supply purchases, evaluation, 
and action research. 
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It should be pointed out that a good planner Is also a good 
educator. To ple.n e.ff ectively, those affected by the pro- 
gram (staff, teachers, students, advisory cenanittee 
members and select ed representatives of the community) must 
be deeply involvad in the planning ^ocess and problem 
solving activities. In this regard the role of the 
administrator, like the role of hhe teacher, is to helpl 
others by identifying needs, determining objectives, 
collecting the required information, analyzing alternative 
solutions and deciding upon specific actions tc be taken, 

• The role of eva luator. VJhereas ifflE teachers are 

responsible for deteMining the achievanenb of their 
instructional objactives and measuring student progress, 
the Ibcecutive Director is responsible for evaliia.txng the 
various elements of the entire program. He must acquire 
data on the efficiency and effectiveness of the program 
in relation bo the ovwall goals and specific objectives. 

He is e>^eeted to know what it costs (in terms of time, 
staff, physical and financial resources) to increase the 
educational levels of the participants. He must maKe 
comparative analyses between the various centers and the 
total program in order to identify problem areas which 
need immediate or long range attention. Ibi addition, he 
must be able to supply information to his funding agency 
and the general public in relation tw attendance data, 
drop-out rate, job placMaent, job referrals, and other 
criteria of the program’s success or failiire. 

Effective evaluation involves the use of internal as well 
as exbe 2 mal resources. It also requires utmost cooperation 
among all members of the project staff. Evaluation is the 
key factor in eontinuously improving and strengthening the 
program, in correcting areas of deficiency or need, and in 
justifying the program to those who support it. 

4- The role of action res e arc her. Project Directors, like 
teacher, are responsible for conducting and stimulating 
action research to discover new and bett^ methods and 
procedures, to am^’ove materials, to test cut new ideas 
before adapting them on a large scale basis and to solve 
a variety of adminis* native and pro^am development problCTis. 
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Professional educators should do ever^hing possible to 
keep up with the considwable research now being bonducted 
in ABE and related areas. However, the findings of 
research frequiintly need to be ’’field tested” or tried 
out in a pilot project before one can be confident th^ 
are valid for a given sltiiation. Consequently the 
a(ininistrator will want to establish demonstration 
projects and eKperimental clasaes in order to validate 
new systOTs, materials or procedures before adopting 
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throughout the project. 



As in evaluation, action research involves much planning, 
considerable staff training, and full cooperation by all 
members of the project staff. For further information, 
read; "Research for Action Programs, " by George F, Aker 
and Wayne L, Schroed^, Nathan C, Shaw (Sd.) Administrat ipn_ 
of Cont I nim ng Education , Mational Association for Public 
School Mult Education, Washington, D, C, 1969. 



TIffl RESPONSIBILlTroS OF THE EIECUTIVE DmECTQR 
PCR FROORM. DEVELOP^IEMT 



Thus far v/e have seen how the roles eiid respon? ibllities 
of ABE teachers and directors are quite similar, I.et us now 
e 3 TAind.ne the responsibilities of the Director from a program 
developirient point of view. There are at least eight stages in 
the program developin®nb pi'oeess for whi.ch the Executive Director 
has t.h^» ovoi’all and final I'esponsibiJlity. These are iHustrated 
below. 

Each of the Illustrated eight stages is crucial to the 
success or failure of the ABE program. Programs not geared to 
the needs of students are of little value. Staff members who are 
haphazardly recruited or poorly trained will not be able to 
fuJLfill their responsibilities. 

Inadequate promotion and student recruitment procedures will 
mean few participants. Ineffective Implementation of the program 
will result in a high dropout rate, little or no learning among 
students, and poor morale among the staff —in other words--a total 
loss. Finally, without a jjlan for systematic and continuous 
evaluation, there is neither a xvay to Identify areas of weaJaiess 
and areas for improvanent nor a rational basis for introducing change. 

In moving through the program development process, the Director 
shozild delegate responsibility and authority to the fullest extent 
possible. For example, determining needs might best bo aecaiiplished 
by advisory committees In consultation with selected teachers. 
Responsibilities for recruitment might be shared by center super— 
vixors. Staff training may be the primary responsibility of an 
associate director, and much of what we have called "program 
Impl^entation" may become the responsibility of the ABE teacher. 

Viewed in this light, the Executive Director’s lO'imary 
responsibSJlity becianes one of establishing a systi^ of Information 
collection and commimication for the purpose of decision making. 

He must be informed of aH decisions made by those to whom he has 



delegated authority. To aid him. in making sound decisions in areas 
where he has not delegated authority^ a systOTi of information input 
should be Implemented, He must beccme an e^jpert In the communication 
process and must recognize whai it is not functioning properly. He 
must also be highly effective in the art of human relations and 
in facilitating democratic group leadership. Finally, like his 
teachers, he must be professionally dedicated and personally 
conmitted to the philosopiy and piffpose of adult basic education. 

The following sections will discuss separately each of the 
responsibilities which have been presented in the illustration.i:'.. 



DETIEI-IINIMG THE HEEDS OF TIE T^GET POPinjATIOT 
AND DETimcmiNG HIOJECT GOALS 

As an Eicecutive Director it is important that you thoroughly 
understand the goals of ABE and that you have a deep personal 
conanitment to them. ABE is any process through which under- 
educated men or women learn to live more effectively through the 
acquisition and application of knowledge, skills, and appreciation. 
Although the primary focus of fflE may be on one or more of the 
following areas, emphasis today is on acquiring basic literacy 
skills and pre-vocational orientation; 

1. Prevocational or vocatioM.l/technieal skill development 

2. Improvoaent in home and f ami l y life 

3. Use of financial resources and consumer education 

4. Child development and family planning 

5. Social and civic responsibility 

6. Use of coamrunity education 

7. Health and safety education 

B. Int^-personal relations 

9, Self-fulfillment 

Although the listing above does not completely represent aH 
the important content areas of ABE, it does indicate that ABE is 
centered around adult problems, 'v/ants, djiterest, and needs. 
Havighurst's cone apt of social role and developaental tasks has 
many implications for detsrminlng the goals Adult Basle Education. 

Adult, as defined by Havlghurst, are those persons who are 
e^qjected to assume the responsibilities of caring for themselves 
or others. They have certain social roles which they must p^form 
effectively if they are to lead suoeessftil and revmrding lives. 

In this regard the adi^t at seme point in the life cycle usually 
fulfills the role of workw, spouse, jarent, builder of a home 
environment, citizen, friend, consumer of goods, child of aging 
parents, and user of leisure time, Hie adult's sueeess, or lack 
of success, in performing these roles largely determlneB his self- 
concept, his feelings of adequacy and cOTipetence, his adjustment 
to life, his happiness and his relationship to others. 



Adialta of all ages occu|^ various social roles and as a result 
will perform different developmental tasks^ Th^efore^ the 
educator wHl '^Imow his audience” hy theJ^ individual differences 
or similarities in their social roles and then will relate these 
differences or similarities to their developmental tasks. 



For example^ the yoimg expectant moth^ is usually "ready* 
and highly motivated to learn about pre-natal care and care of the 
newborn infant. Oci the cthOT hand^ this area of toiowledge holds 
little attraction to the laiddle— aged viidow whose children have 
already left home and who must now learn to adjust to e life without 
her spouse on a reduced inccmae. 

For a comprehensive treatment of the general and specific 
goals of the rsadCT" is invited to read; 

Bibliography for Migrant Education Programa^ 

Report of the Proceedings of the Leadership Train^ig 

Institute for Public School Adult Basic Education” 

The Adult Basic Eduoati^ Curriculum and Its Development^ 

2J7 

Adult Basic Education for Parsonal and Family Development 



Adiilt Basic Education — Meeting the Challenge of the 1970 >s 
National Conference on Education of the Disadvantaged 



In general^ the target audience for ABE consists of ® disadvantaged 
adiilta.” ""Disadvantaged” is of course a ""loaded” term and we must 
use caution to not trick ourselves into believing that aU dis- 
advantaged adults exhibit the same qualities. Fc^ the purpose of 
this book^ we will simpLly say that the ""disadvantaged adult*" is one 
who hao iiot received the edueatdori which is necessary for him to 
tsff actively function in society. 

Actually^ there are probably many more differences than th^e 
are similarities among members of the audience for AJffi. They 
differ from one another in their ages^ years in or out of 

school^ grade level ccanpleted^ Inoomej attitude^ reading ability^ 
fr^atus role in their nei^borhoodj rate of learning^ sense of 
vision and hearing^ general healthy size of familyj marital status^ 
irnst exp«^iencej like or dislike of school^ fear of failiare^ need 
for security^ perception of you^ etc. 

In a ""typical"" ABE olassroomj some students win be very bright^ 
learn very fast, and know more than their teacher about mansr things. 
Others win be much sloi^«*, will show little progress, and will be 
withdraim and alienated trcm the situation. Most will be someplace 
between these two ^ctramea. The great ranges in ea^erlencej in 
abilities and in interests are factors which help make ABE an 
^citing and challengMg professional care^. 
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TRANSLATING GOALS AND NEEDS INTO SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



Being familiar wi^h the goals of A.BE is only useful to the ex- 
tent that it allowe you to ^'^ranslate these goals into specific 
learning ohjectives which may lead to a desired behavioral change 
among your students- In other words--be practical* 

Lessons on community resources (welfare agencies, legal services 
cooperatives, etc-) should involve the use of these resources by 
your part i eipant s a Teaching about the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship should result in a measureable or demonstrat able underst anding 
of social and political issues and voting behavior* 

Stated more specifically, participants in ABE should learn to 
read and write and then should use this skill to read and answer 
letters, to write to the Pres ident--or any political leader--if tliey 
want to grumble about conditions or recommend changes, to sign checks 
to feel more Involved in the world around them, to learn, to grow, 
etc * 

ABE students should learn to compute Interest, to make change 
accurately and quickly, to tell if they are being cheated, to rec- 
ognize a good bargain, to tell time, to identify danger signals in 
regard to their health, to provide adequate diets for their families, 
to obtain and h^ld a Job, to advance on the Job, to raise a garden, 
to read road maps, to distinquish labels on medicine bottles, pes— 
tioidee. Insect sprays and on and on. 

It is important that the Director realize too many teachers in 
ABE are ”hung up** on the three R*s- They mistakenly believe that 
the teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic is their primary goal 
Nonsensel The development of literacy skills and learning tools is 
extremely important* However, the skills of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, computing, and thinking should be the natural 
and continuous by-product of learning all the other important things 
adults need to know* Students who are learning to solve their own 
problems and who have learning resources geared toward their needs, 
hopes and wants learn quickly and effectively- They reinforce their 
learning through the application of their newfound knowledge or skill 

The goals and objectives which you will emphasize in ABE will 
depend upon the nature and purpose of your agency, the nature and 
needs of your participants , and personal understandings and 
philosophy of ABE. 

The primary or ultimate goal of ABE should be the development of 
motivation for continued or life-long learning and the acquisition 
of the skills required to be an effective and continuing learner* 
Remember, society* s educational system has already failed your ABE 
student S-— you may be their last chance- If you succeed, your 
participanta will go on learning through Job training and retraining 
programs, through participation In organizations and associationa of 
various kinds, through Independent study, reading, listening and 
viewing activities, through high school completion programs, and, 
for some, through community colleges or universities • 
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BEGRUITING, SELECHINQ AND TRAINING STAFF 



Prior to implementing a recruitment program, it is necessary 
for the Director to determine the staffing needs of his program. 
He must answer such questions as: (l) How many eligihle students 

are there? (2) How many atudents per staff member? (3) How many 
staff members per class? (4) How many people needed for admin- 
istration? (5) What will the program's budget ! 






As these and related questions concerning needs are answered 
a staffing pattern will evolve. This pattern will include posit 
■titles, number of people needed for each positJon, salary range, 
and Job descriptions. 
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job daseriptxon^. The sta-ffing pa.'b’barn shoiald also allow for the 
upward mobility of each person in a given position. Therefore^ an 
adjunct to the staffing pattern w ill be the pwsonnel policies for 
the program. 

During this planning phase^ it is important to r^^nber that 
yoxir staffing needs must reflect the goals and objectives of yotir 
program and must be wathin the limits of your budget. 



It is necessary that the Direetor also establish the 
criteria for selecting staff m^ribera. The basic critK^ia for all 
classroom staff is that they \mderstand and are connaitted to the 
goals and objectives of your program, ^e biurden is with the 
Director, therefore, to adequately ocmmunicate these gc^ls and 
objectives to the ap^icants. 

During the selection phase, the Director shotold have a clear 
idea of the characteristics desired for each position, particularly 
for classroom staff. Althotigh research siaggests that the most 
effective teachers in ABE tend to be the younger, less experi^ced 
teachers who have not aaoapleted foiar years of coHege, it should 
be pointed out that the very best teachers in ABE (as measured by 
student success) can be found in all age ^oups and at all levels of 
experienee. As in all areas of education, the good ABB teacher turns 
out to be the one who is interested dn each student, who individualises 
the instruction (almost to the point where each student thinks the 
teacher ^dLsts only for him), who accepts people as they are and 
where they are, without reservations, who uses rc^^ird and not 
punishment, who can jwin idLth the students and laugh at hlmsalf, 
who Imows the subject matter, and who does a great variety of things 
to actively involve the student in the learning j^ocbss, 

Scame people have maintained the misconception that ^anyone who 
has taught in el^ientary education wlH do well in adialt basic 
education, ** Some people se^ to be good teachers at aiiy lav el and 
with any age group, Howavw, a succeasfiiL career in teaching children 
does not guarantee autOTiatic success in AEE. In fact it has been 
found that some teachers of children find it exceedingly difficult 
to orientate thons elves toward the adult situation. Adults cannot 
be looked at as large childredl 

Effective teachers in ABB tend to exiiibit four prominent 
character Istica: (l) They spend oonsidarabla time in planningi 

(2) They individxAllze instruction and make it practical in terms 
of the interests, needs and ifl?ants of their atudants| (3) They are 
hlgMy fl^xiblei and (4) Th^ use a wide variety of methods and 
techniques. It is isiportant that the Director look Sor these 
charact^istics during the selection phase and that he provide the 
type of leadership, direction, and atmosphere which would allow his 
staff to develop. 

It is aiiticipated that teach^ aides ifri.ll be Included in the 
progrMa. If this Is true, it should be rem^bered that a personas 
potential ability should be the prlmai^ consideration in the 
selection process. Since establishing potential ability might become 
a difficult task, a £b\t indicators may prove helpful. 
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1. Interest j ’■ ’thusia^, andj above aU.^ desire. 

2. If possib^ 3 ej^erience in working with adults, 

3, Stiff icient proficiency to caramunicate not only in * 

English but also in the language of the population. 

4, A rapport with the people or a potential for rapport. 

After the staff has been selected, a ^ogram of pre— service 
training must be designed and implemented before the start of the 
ABE program. It is essential to rejnCTaber'.that pre-service training 
must be provided for individuals who wall Join the staff aftar 
the program has started. Therefore, the Director shoiild develo 
a 'training package" which can be used repeatedly. 

The 'training package" should be assembled before the first 
day of training and each p^son shoxild receive a personal copy. The 
package should include all of the following and any sajiilan mat«?ials 
which are pertinent to your specific progT'am: 

1. Personnel policies. 

2. Outline review of stsndaraized forms and procedvires. This 
is important for the collection of information to Implement 
your reporting systea, as well as to cariy out administrative 
functions . 

3. A review of available instructional material, 

4. A review of several methods and techniques, 

5. DOTLonstration of the use of the available equipment, 

6. Bibliography or suggested reading list of materials 
concerning the target population. Sime of these mxterials 
should be available through the program. 

Bach of the above Itgns shoiild be reviewed and discussed 
during the pre-service training sessions. If possible, these 
discussions shoxild be recc»rded on tape and be made available to 
indi-i'lduals who have joined the pa*ogram after it is in operation. 
These tapes will than, reduce the amount of valxiable staff time 
needed £ar training. Of course, the late joiner should bo aliowed 
the opportunity to meet with the staff and to discuss his areas 
of concern once ho has become familiar with the training package. 

All of the materiala developed and selected for use in the 
pre-servie© training must re— emphaaize the goals and objectives of 
yotir progr^. You can never emphasize these too much I 



PEOCffii^ PRCMOTIOW .AND STUDENT RlXmUIIT^JT 




It ira,s stated earl‘'er that the Director must perform a role 
similar to that of a teacher by providing various interest g 3 :*oups 
with information about ihe ABE program. 



Carrying out an effective public relations program is 
important for several reasons: 
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1 . 

2 . 



3 * 



4- 



It enlightens the general ccaammunity. 

It i^ovldes a me€^:i8 of inf oraadjig other agencies 
vfliich xo0.y lead to bett^ cooperation and coordination 
or reso\jrces and services « 

It can lead to a greater acceptance and a larg^ base 
of support in the coiamunity. This is important in terms 
of att^ptlng to involve i.he private section of the 
o onmunity j p>articularl3r f<jr job development and 
It helps to develop a sense of acceptance for the 
participants when they are involved in a pro^am which 
is widely accepted by the cccmitmity. 

An Ebcecutive Director should develop and laaintain a rapport 
'with the various media. This will provide him with the means to 
coirmixinioate to large mmdDers of people without using a great deal 
of time. He should make uaxJjmxtn use of public service ”spots** on 
radio and television. Press releases should bo a I'eaponsibxlxty 
of his office. 

As interest about the program is generated within ‘the ccaaniunityj 
perhaps a feature article in a newspaper ^ or an editorial on 
television or radio would be within the realm of possibility. 

The Director should keep other public and |^:'ivate agencies 
informed of the purpose ^ goals and objectives of the program. 
Initially, perhaps a letter of introduetion coiild be s^t to each 
agency. Later, an effort should be made to establish personal 
contact with each agency. Contact with these agencies seryes a 
dual purposes (1^ It iitf dmh ' ©thesFa about the programs {2) It 
win assist the Director in learning about other resotn*ces and 
services available to hia students. 

The Director should also attempt to reach various interest 
groups in the ccsmiiunity. Perhaps a letter of introduction can be 
used initially. However, the best method for reaching these groups 
is through speaking engagCTients, 

The public relations pro^am shotild also prove helpful ^ 
student recruitment. Other agencies may begin refeErl^ individuals 
to your ^ 70 gram, Hadio and television announcements wall directly 
contact potential students. Newspapers, of course, are not an 
effective means of reaching people who cannot re^d. But, perhaps 
their friends and relatives who can read will spread the news. 
Post^a placed in storei^ont windows can be a technique for 
recruiting though Idmited in the same way as newspapers. 

Direct personal contact is probably the best means of 
recruiting students. Kie Director should make arrangonent to 
address neighborhood meetings, welfare councils, PTA*S, church 
groups, etc. The Director wHl have to find out to what type of 
groups and/or orge.niaations the target popiflation belongs. 
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BJ-SERVICE TRACING AND STAFF DEVELOP^IENT 

l3D order to build bxi affective pro^aan base^ the Dirac+or 
must salact staff members who iri.ll be effeotive dji performing their 
duties. He must a 3 .ao insure that project staff continue to be 
eff active as the program bacomaa operational. Therefore 3 it is 
necessary to continue to provide staff training, 

Bi--sarvica training is a vital part of ABE, As was stated 
'"rHer^ the students ^ ABE classrocm irill probabljr be div^^rse 
in terms of their motivation^ ajqseriencej interests^ etc. 

Because of this the teacher will have to provide individtiallsed 
instruction to the Tnayjnnm degree within a ^oup situation, ^is 
is not an easy task. In order to accomplish Individxialig ed dnatruotion^ 
the teacher must be able to a^camine and es^lore the various methods^ 
techniques^ and materials ua^ in AHE. Throiagh in-service trainings 
the staff as a group can discuss and examine their various problems 
and concerns 5 analyse research finds , and escamine new methods j 
techniqiies and materials. Th^ will be able to draw upon each 
others as^erleTice^ knowledge ^ and insight. 

The Director must assxmie the responsibility for providing 'vhe 
time, leadership, and reaoxirces for in--service training. He n^ist 
be aware, however > of the needs of his staff and must allow for 
their suggestions, input, and involvement in planning training 
programs , 

Staff development is usmlly viewed as a more formal program 
training than is in*«sarvice training. It is a system of upgrading 
or pr emoting individ^ial staff member s. Because it is a system of 
upgrading, it implies m<^e than Just filling vacancies as th^ 
occirr in the staffing pattwn. Just as teaches must individualise 
the instructional program., the Direetor in consultation with each 
staff member, should design an individimlized pro^am for staff 
development , 

It does not necessarily follow that a clerk typist wants to 
become a stenographs, secretaoiy, and finally, office manager. Her 
aai^ition may really be toward teaching— baginxring as a teacher aide, 
then teacher, and perhaps eventually a certified teacher. 
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First, the Director ahoil^d discuss with each staff hia 

personal goals. Second, if possible, a irofassional counselor can 
assist in determining the capabilities and potential of each 
individual, P^haps arrang^enta can be made with a local college 
to perform this service. Coat is, of coiarsa, a consideratiOT here. 
It may not be feasible for the program or the individual to pay for 
this service. It is impra^tant, though, that the individual set 
goals for himself wM.ch are within his r^ige of capabilitias and 
potential aohiav^ent# Ihird, the Director should outline for the 
individual exactly what he musfe accomplish to be eligible to move 
into the next position on the upgrading ladder. Fourth, each person 
should be encouraged to strive fc^ his goals and should be rewarded 
for his efforts. 
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The Director sboiild pcovide information on available resources 
in the ecmnnunity which can assist the individual. This infoiroation 
should include the requirements for acceptance into various training 
programsj vocational schools^ canmunity colleges or universitie;. . 

Also, he should provide information about costs and means of obtaining 
financial assistance. Those who have achieved "professional" status 
and who want to continue growing in their field will be interested in 
learning about and attending various semi nars, institutes, workshops, 
and conferences. 

It is unlikely that any ABE program win, have the available 
funds to provide staff membws with the financlsLl assistance needed 
for their development program. How, the Director shotild made 
ev&ry effort to assist the Individiml with his efforts. If 
necessary and feasible, the person should be allowed time froB, his 
duties to attend courses or othCT' activities which are a p^t of 
his develojmient . Director should continue to encotu*age each 

person and shoifLd maintain an interest in his progress. 

It should be remanbered that although staff development is 
important, it cannot interfere with your primary objective-— 
implanentlng an effective ABE program. The Director caimot allow 
the activities of the staff members to Jeopardize the jai’o^ess of 
the students. 



ER0C21AM IMPL®D3NTATI0N 



AH of the preceedlng discussions have been directed toward 
preparation for actual program dmplementation. In order to begin 
your program of instruction, you must make final preparation in 
three areas s physical resoiireesj selection of methods, techniques, 
content, and materials| etnd proTn-sion of instruction. 

Physica l R esources — this includes not only selecting a site 
but also procuring equipnent and consimiable supplies. Selecting the 
proper sites for classrooms or enters is an important decision. 

The site must be In a convenient location for the target population. 
Frequently, students are not willing or able to travel any distance 
to attend dasses. If it is not possible to find a site close to the 
student population, then a transportation system must be pcovlded. 
Volunteer car pools or transportation cooperatives may be way of 
dealing with this problem and also ways of involving volunteers in 
your program. Perhaps bus service can be provided. The local 
school districts or churches may be willing to assist you with this, 
^e cost of tranaporation will be a problem for yovac program Just 
as it is for your students. You must attempt to find the least 
ea^ensive method of providing this service. 

The site that is selected must be large enough to p-ovlde 
adequate space for an of the activities included in the progcam. 

Is there enough classro^ space? ih*e the classrooms large enough 
to accommodate the nim^er of people In the progrMi? Is there at 
^ least one room which can be used for films, slides, and overhead 
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projectors? is there adequate storage space? VJill it be necessary 
to renovate or rMiodel? T/ftiat would be the cost? Is the Ughtmg 
adequate? Of course, the best possible situaticm to have would be 
a school district which would allow you to use a building and its 
equipment in just the right location. However, stores, warehouses, 
or other facilities can also provide adeqiaate and pleasant space 
which win serve your purposes. 

Equipment must be selected within the limits of your budget. 

Movie and slide projectors, tape recorders, and overhead projectors 
can be v a luable assets to yoijr program and can provide a greater 
selection of methods and techniques for your teachors. However, the 
value must be weighed against the cost and considered in relation to 
the operating budget. 

Desks, tables, chairs, blackboards, btilletin boards, etc., 
must also be provided. This type of equipment should be obtained 
after the site has been selected to order to make maodmum us# of the 
available space. 

Consumable supplies mus^ be puarchased. and tbbxIy for use on ihe 
first day of the program. Supplies include paper, duplicating 
material, pens, pencils, chalk, eras^p, staples and staplers, etc. 

This material shotid be readily available for both classroom staff 
as vreil as admijiistrative staff. 

Sel ect ion of method s, techniques, oo n tent an d g^terijj^ 
many programj.^ have been developed around just one method, the rationale 
being that "vjhat v/orked for some ■will work for all. ” Uiforfcvinately, 
no one method, regaordless of its previous successes with a group of 
students, win be effective for all students or for all learning goals. 
To ha,lp you familiarise yourself with '^what has bam used before,” 
below is a brief list of several different approaches; 



Specifjn Teohnicyuas and Materials for Teac h inR Readan g and^ Lftrithme tic 
The most coniBioniy used techniques for teaching adults reading 
and mathematics skills are; 
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The Basal Read er Ap proach 



There are mar^ axcellant basal readers available which are 
written for adiilta in a manner which they find Interesting and 
pertinent to their needs and interests . TfJhan using materials 
implemanting this approach, the teacher must r^eariDer these points: 

A. Choose passages and exercises carafiiL^ fr<m the 
text. Most basal readers move too quickly for the 
individiial student and shoiiLd not be relied upon as 
the only text for teaching the reading skill. It is 
reccaam^ded that several different readers be used on 
the same ^ade level. 

B. teacher will have to work vary closely with 
the student Jn using this technique* Usually, the 
correct answers to problems and questions are not 
accessible to the student, little esq^anation of 
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instructions for doing problems is given j and quite 
oftan^ they are 'written above the student *s 
independent reading level, 

S ug/^estad Basal, Reading Ifeterials 



Mott Basic Language Skills Program. Alli ed Education Council^ 
Galien^ Mich. (1965)- (Readability Levels 1-12) 

Reading for a Purpose. Educational Opportxinities Project ^ 

Foilett Publishing Go.j Chicago^ HI i nois (1965). 

(ReadabiUty Levels 1-4) 

Steps to Learning j Books 1 £(i 2. Stack— Vaughn Co.j Austin^ Texas 
(1965). (Readability Levels 1-3) 

Adult Reader, Stack— Vaughn Co.. Austin, Texas (1949) • (Level 2) 

Reader Digest Adult Series. Readers Digest Services, Inc., 
Pleasant villa. New York (1964) — 65)* (Levels 1-4) 

Figiu^e It Oirt,; Book 1. FoUett Publishing Go., Chicago, ELI. 

(1965)* (Levels 1-4) 

nonditig Tor Moaning. J. B. Lippincott Co,, Phlladephla , Pa, 

( 1962 ) . ( Levels 4^6 ) 

Using the Context. Barnell Lofe, Long Island, New York (1962). 
(Levels 4—6) 

Step Up Your Reading Power. McGraw— Hill Book Co., Wevater Division., 
Atlanta, Ga, ( 1966 ). (Levels 4— G) 

English as a Se cond Language 

Eiglish This Vfay Series. MacTnillan Co., New York, N. Y. (1963). 
(Levels 1-6) 

live and Laaam. Noble and Noble Publishers, Iho., New York, N. Y. 

( 1962 ) 



The ^cpTO*iance Appro ach 



III using this technique, the teacher aids the atudwts in 
creating and developing stories from their backgraxmds and 
c^nmon ^qDeriences. The stories, which use vocabulary familla: 
to the students, are typed up and given back to them. A basic 
vocabulary is devised. It is an excellent apj^oach to develop 
group discussion and oral language skills. However, it should 
not be relied upon extensively. Also, there is little way to 
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account for indi’vadual abilities and needs. 



Suggested Reading for Teaching Using t hi s Method : 



Lee, D, and AH«ij R, V.j Learning to Read Througli Experience. 
New retries Appleton-Century-CroftSj 1963, 



The Frogramm e d Instruction Aptsroach 



This technique allows students to progress at their own 
rate and speed. It provides immediate feedback. The student 
has a very low failure rate. This apj^oach is quite effective 
for some students, but others will find it dull and frustrating. 



Suggested Program m ed Materia ls 



Progranaaed Reading fcHr Adults, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 

New York, N. Y, (1966). Levels 1-4) 

Progremmod Math for Adults. McGraw Book Company, New YOT*k, 

N. Y. 91966). (Levels 1-4) 

Biiilding Yoiar Language Power, Silver Burdett Company, 

Morristovjn, N. J. (1965). (Levels 1—6) 

Reading. Behavioral Research Laboratories, Palo Alto, 

Calif. (1966). (Levels 1-4) 

Learning How to Use the Dictionary, Macmillian Co,, New York, N.Y. (1963) 

Building Reading Power, Charles B, Merrill Company, Columbus, 

Ohio (1963). (Level) 5 ) 

Steps to Bett^ Reading, Harcourt, Bcace & World, New York, N, Y, 

( 1964 ). (Levels 7-S) 

r^ogrammed Vocabulary. Appleton— Centiay— Crofts, New York, N. Y. 

( 1964 ). (Levels 8-10) 

Cemsmaor l^thsaiatics. Series. Behavioral Research Laboratories, 

Palo Alto, Calif . ( 1964 ). (Levels S-lOg 

Words. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 111. (1962). 

(Levels 8— 10) • 



O 
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Tha "Packaged K c ogrTO” Approac h 



Reading Developniai.t IClts^ A, B, and C. Addis on-Wssley Co,^ 

Sic.j Reading^ l&ss. (I960), (Levels 1, 7-9.0) 

Leari^ng lOOj Look and Write, Educational Devalopoient Laboratories, 
Himtington, N. Y. (Levels 1-6) 

SRA Reading Laboratories. Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
m, (Levels 1-9) 

Lessons Self— Instruction in Basic Skj ].ls . California Test 

Bureau, Monterey, Calif, (1963). (Levels 3-9) 

SRA, Reading for Understanding i Junira* Edition, Science Research 
Assoc., Chicago, IH. (Levels 3-®) 

EDL Study SkUlB-Library for Social Studies. Educational Developtnent 
Lab., Hxantington, N. Y. (1962), (Levels A.-9) 

EDL Study Skills-lilbrary for Ref^enee, Edueational Developnanfc 
Lab,, Huntington, N. Y, (Levels 4-9) 

EDL Stuc^ Skills-Llbrary for SciOT.ce. Educational Development 
Lab., Huntington, N, Y. (Levels 4-9) 

Dimensions in Reading. ManpowOT & Natural Resources, Science 
Research Assoc., Chicago, HI. (Levels 4-H) 

Spelling Word Power Laboratory, Science Research Associates, 

Chicago, HI, (Levels 5-10) 

VJhy tiork Series. Behavicsral Research lab., Palo Alto, Calif. 

(1969). (Levels 2-7) 

Individualised English, Set. J. FoHett Pub. Co,, Chicago, HI. 
(1964) (Levels 7-9)! 

SRA Reading for Ikiderstanding. Science Research Associates, 

Chicago, HI. (Levels 5-12) 

For more information about the materials Hated here and 
others, see A Selected ikmotated Blbllo^aphy of iDnstructional 
Idteraey Ife.terials for Adult Basic Edueatlon^B Bibliography 
for I'fl.grant Education Progyams.4 
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Testing 



Before the teacher can assign material, she must first 
determine the reading and mathematio level of the student at the 
time he enters the classroom. She can determine these levels by- 
two types of measurOTents : (1) infoimial reading inventories and (2) 

standardised oral and silent reading teats. Usually, both of these 
are used over the course of an ifflE pro^am. 

An adult student should be tested for three reading levels t 
(1) the potential level, vihich is the highest level he can eompr^end 
when the matapial is read to ham, (2) the Instructional level, at 
which he can recognise over 90 pwcent of the words, and (3) the 
independent level, at which he recognise over 95 percent of the 
words, and vdiich is usually one ^ade level below his instructional 
level, 

A standardi.sed reading test should be given more than once to 
a student, usually shortly after his entrance into the program, 
in the middle of the program, and at the end. It is recommended 
that results on these tests be evaluated carefully. Thwe are very 
few standardised reading tests speclfleally designed for under- 
educated adults| the ones that have been desired have many flaws 
in them. Also, scores tend to be inflated on these tests, especially 
Tfrtien the tests are given the first time. 



Standardized Silent Reading Tests 



Gray-¥otaw“Rogers General Achievement Test, Steek-Vaughn 
Cempany, Austin, Tesas, 

Stanford Aehiev^ent Test, Psychological Corp, (The), New York, 

N. Y. 

Metropolitan Achievanent Tests, Psychological Corp, (Kie), 

New York, N, Y. 

California Reading Tests. California Test Btireau, Monterey, O a lif . 

Gates Reeding Siarvey, Bureau of Piflplications, Tochers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y, 

Adult ^sic Learirfni deamination (jfflLB). Ifareourt, Brace EWorld, 
New Ywk, N. Y. 
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Informal Heading Inventories 



Informal reading inventories can be devised by the teacher, 
and sho\ild include a check-list of sklUs or specific difficulties 
Involved in vocabtilary recognitior, vocabulaiy’ meaning, eomprehension, 
and rate. For more specif ic information in devising an infoMial 
reading inventoi^. see Adult Eduoationi Teaching Reading in Adult 
Basic Education. ^ 



Every ABE teach®’ should be able to determine the readability 
level of written material. This is especially important in 
which materials to use in testing and evaluating students, 
published materials are graded, and some include reading inventories 
which can be used to determine the students* reading or neth levels. 
However, it is sometimes necessary or helpful to use xmgraded materials 



There are sevoral excellent readability formulas, scane of which 
are mentioned below. The ABE teacher should remOTiber that a student 
should not be gii./en materials which are above his instructional 



level. tJhen this happens, he will become frustrated and discouraged 
and e’/entually ’■. rJll give up* 



Readability Formul as 

Dale-ChaH Readability Formulai A Formula for Predicting Readability, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Flesch Fa^m^^laJ Art of Readable Writing, Harper and Brothers, 

New York, w. Y. 



Provision of Instruction - For nmny years, the anphasis in 
the classroaii has been upon the "teaching, " rather than the "learning" 
role. It has always be®i assumed that the responsibility for a 
student • s acquisition of new ideas and insights v®,s directly placed 
upon the teacher, and his or her ability to "get it across." This 
was acccmplished, supposedly, by a variety of ways including cajoling, 
threatening, rewarding, aggressiveness or loud speech, or very soft 
speech. This asstmption demanded that the teachers not only be far 
more clever than their students, but that they also be inesdiauatible, 
since without their eonstant supply of InfOTmatlon, the students were 
lost. 

Gradually this theory has faded away, but it is inexcusable that 
it >®,s ever taken s®’iously in adult education. 



Adults do not need^ nor do they wish^ to be overly directed or 
controlled in their learning ajqDerlenees. Riey are self -directed, 
autonomous human beings, and desire a strong sense of dignity and 
individual -worth. Nothing will offend their sense of dignity mere 
than to have an individual throw bits of infoMation to than., like 
raw chunks of meat, and then danand that they accept than. 

The adult is a learner. As such, the respCTisibility fw 
learning should be placed upon him. He wlU choose, if allowed, 
what he learns and how he le^ns it, and will also decide the rate 
and spaed at which he leama best. He will need helpfiil advice and 
suggestions as to how he shoiid best contanue his self-dlrscted 
learning. This is vrtiere the teacher becOTes a helpful aide who is 
prepared, not to answer the student’s every question or to solve 
his ev^y problem, but to help the student develop the skills he 
needs to solve his own ^oblans. Adtjlt students frequaitly are as 
qualified to teach some subjects as is the teacher. With a deep 
interest in the student, the teacher can hl^p him find his own way. 
Bat find his own way he must. 



EVALUATION 



nirough a process of evaluation, the Director can determine 
how effective the program is in relation to the stated g* :^ls and 
objectives. The Managraient Information System (MK), the U.S, 

Office Economic Opportunity's grajitee reporting system, is a valuable 
tool that Directors can use to assist than in performing quarterly 
evaluations. The three basic forms. Participant Characteristic 
Report, Fto^am Progress RepOT*t, and Quarterly Narrative Repca*t, 
win pro-vide basic and essential information about the propr-am. 

After the Irjformation is gathered and organized on the specific 
reporting fcamis, the Director should analyze the information. Are 
you reaching the target population? How many enrollees? How majy 
have dropped out? I^hy? And, othw similar questions should 
come to mind as the MIS reports are reviewed. 

In addition, as a part of the personnel policieB, there shciJld 
be an evaluation of staff perfcamance. This staff eTOluation should 
never be -viewed as a threat by the staff metBbers, Ttio Director 
must assure the staff that the evaluation will serve as a useful 
tool for th^ to determine their areas of strmgbhs and wealmess. 

It will allow th®i an opportunity to modify their approach, method, 
teclmique, etc. Perhaps the students thanselves can participate 
in evaluating the staff through an Inter-vlaw or a simple questionnaire. 

It may be appropriate to include a yearly e-valuation by outside 
experts as a regular part of the pro^am. Prior to contracting mth 
anyone to perform this sarvioe, the Dlreet<xr should know what the 
evaluation should include — areas of specific concern, and potential 
^obl^ areas. He should then se^ out scineone who is capable of 
dealing ifd.th these areas. 
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After the evaluation — eithw interrml or sjctwnal-— is completed, 
specific action should be taken to correct deficiencies within the 
program. Evaluation for its own sake has no vmlue—it must lead 
to specific action. 



PRO^AM MODD'ICATION m ACCCRDANCE WITH EVALUATION RESULTS 



As an evaluation is reviewed^ it should reflect areas of 
deficiency or weakness as well as areas of strength. It will require 
a plan of action to modify those aspects of the program which are 
weak. Perhaps it will require that new materials be introduced 
into the curriculum. TOxCT*e may be a need for a better method of 
student recruitment. The evaluation may even prove that the goals 
and objectives of the program should be modified. 

If the Director, staff and board are r^Uy cMimitted to the 
program, they will not be discouraged by the evaluation res'ulta, 
no matter how major the areas of modification nay appear. If it 
means that a more effective ^ogram will evolve, then modif^djig the 
program should be a pleasant task. However, it is not unusual to 
^^erience resistenee to change, particularly if a certain procedure 
or method now being used appeared to be functioning. The Directca* 
will need the information to back up his suggested changes so that 
those affected by the changes w il l imdwstand the reason and will 
be more willing to accept these modifications. 

EvalTiation must be viewed as an on-goinf ^oeeas. As new 
methods and techniques are proven effective in Adult Basic Education, 
it may be necessary for modification before applying them to your 
program. The needs of your target population may change as society 
changes. Your staffing needs theirs way change as the program 
is in operation, TOie only way the Director can be aware of a need 
Jer change and have a rational basis for nuiddjig changes is through 
constant evaluations. 



CCNCLUSION 

The first section of this manual discussed the magnitude of the 
problaa of il li twacy in the United States. This probl^ presents a 
challenge for those involved in Adult Basic Education, 

The D^eetcw of an AHE pro^am must effectively carry out his 
responsibilities in order to fit all the pieces together to form a complete 
and successful program. !nie Individual who is planning and developing 
a new program will find that the responsibilities outlined in Section 
Wf will ^obably have to be caivied out in the wder in which th^ are 
presented. For the Direct^s of ABE programs currently in operation, it 
will be necessary to perfOTOX the duties they are responsible for bub not 
necessarily in any particular sequence. A Director may have to perfoim 
several duties at the same time—— selecting a new staff, providing in— 
service training, and selecting new equipiaent, Kiese may all be aecompCLiahed 
within the same week. However, the Important point to ranember is that 
each of the duties must be fulfilled whenever th^ occur during operation of 
the program in order to have a successful ABE program. 

Phi 
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